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of an absolutely and irreducibly and untranscendibly temporal mode 
of being is established. 

But with the settlement of the issue between metaphysical eternal- 
ism and temporalism, two of the other issues enumerated earlier in 
this paper are affected also. Realism, though it may still have, and 
I suspect will have, other embarrassments, is at least delivered from 
the objection resulting from that Kantian argument which pur- 
ported to establish both idealism and eternalism by a single con- 
sideration. And some restrictions upon the self-confidence of 
rationalism must, I am afraid, follow from a recognition 
of the reality and the peculiar character of the time of 
immediate experience. I may not take space to argue this point, 
but must be content to end with a dogmatic expression of the 
conviction that real time is an aspect of reality highly resist- 
ant to any attempt at thoroughgoing conceptual clarification and 
rationalization. The obscurities and paradoxes which arise when 
we try to "think through" the conceptual implications of the tem- 
poral continuum have been familiar since the time of Gotama the 
Buddha and that of Zeno of Elea. In the case of a sort of thing of 
whose reality we could have no evidence except through ratiocina- 
tion, such conceptual difficulties would be a sufficiently good reason 
for doubting its reality. But since we have an intuitive or apprecia- 
tive knowledge of the reality of temporal transition, these difficulties 
must be construed as proving, not the unreality of the entity, or 
aspect of existence, to which they attach, but rather the inability of 
the principles governing our processes of conceptual thinking quite 
to cover or exhaust the whole nature of reality. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

A First Book in Psychology. Mary Whiton Calkins. New York : The 
Maemillan Company. 1910. Pp. xvi -f- 419. 

The main text occupies only two thirds of the book; the remainder is 
devoted to an elaborate system of appendices. There are fifteen chapters, 
as follows: Introduction; Perception and Imagination; The Sensational 
Elements of Perception and Imagination; Perception and Imagination 
as Combination and Differentiation of Elements; The Bodily Reaction 
in Perception and Imagination; Attention; Productive Imagination, 
Memory, Successive Association; Recognition; Conception; Judgment 
and Reasoning; Emotion; Will; Faith and Belief; The Social Conscious- 
ness; and the Religious Consciousness. The appendix is divided into 
sections corresponding to these chapters and contains : " (1) Bibliograph- 
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ical lists and footnote references; (2) critical discussions of disputed 
problems in psychology, and supplementary notes upon topics briefly 
treated in the body of the book; (3) an account of the human body, in 
particular, of the nervous system and of the sense-organs, which amplifies 
the condensed statements of the preceding chapters; (4) a brief section 
on abnormal psychology; (5) a collection of questions, designed to test 
the student's first-hand understanding of the facts of psychology, and 
following the order of topics discussed in the successive chapters of the 
book." This sketch of contents reveals the two most striking features 
of the volume, namely, the standpoint of the self-psychology and the 
elaborate use of the appendix. 

Professor Calkins, who is the foremost champion of the self -psychology, 
has here given us a clearly cut and forceful embodiment of her theory in 
a text-book. She recognizes the value of other points of view by pointing 
out that her earlier text-book, " An Introduction to Psychology," was 
written from two parallel standpoints, namely, the self and the struc- 
tural (which she calls idea-psychology) and by aiming in the present book 
" to embody the important results of the so-called functional psychology." 

Psychology is defined as " the science of the self as conscious." " This 
book has been written in the ever-strengthening conviction that psychology 
is most naturally, consistently, and effectively treated as a study of con- 
scious selves." 

Although the present author adheres more rigidly to the above defini- 
tion of psychology than any other recent writer, it may well be asked if 
much of the richness of setting, numerous of the concrete descriptions 
and the most valuable interpretations, and the recognition of the results 
of purely objective experiments, are not introduced in violation of the 
definition. It does not seem to the reviewer that the self-psychology 
demands the restriction of scope imposed. 

But the self -psychology is essentially a point of view in teaching. Is 
it advantageous? It has some advantage in that the study begins, and 
is, in large part, a study of immediate, concrete experience intact; it 
avoids confusion of the psychological and the physiological; it encour- 
ages introspection. On the other hand, there is danger of an aimless 
groping, for the object is not so specific and well set as by the structural 
method, or as logically precipitated as by the functional method; it does 
not in itself encourage systematic exhaustiveness ; it probably appeals 
more to the person who has some knowledge of the subject than to the 
beginner. Introductory books now depend upon the teacher. This book 
can undoubtedly be used to advantage as a text, especially as the reviewer 
proposes to use it, parallel with text-books from other points of view. 

The self of this psychology is the empirical self; the author is there- 
fore not open to the charge of making any unwarranted metaphysical 
assumption in regard to the reality of the ego. The author is in good 
company in maintaining this definition. The view has the merit of 
giving us a descriptive and explanatory account in pure and undoubted 
psychological terms, in harmony with the doctrine that the conscious is 
co-extensive with the mental, and that (although it is not clear) the self is 
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to be regarded as a purely psychological rather than a psychophysical 
organism. But this leads to the omission or minimizing of much that is 
generally recognized as psychological. Thus, instinct is relegated to the 
appendix ; habit is passed by with incidental mention ; ideo-motor action is 
treated lightly; the subliminal and automatic aspects of the sensory proc- 
esses are neglected; the sense of equilibrium is ignored; the purely ob- 
jective method of experiment is rejected; the concept of the subconscious 
is explained away; in general, the automatic aspects of the psychophysical 
organism are left out of account both in description and in interpretation. 

The division of the book into a uniform text with a large amount of 
material in the appendix is a step in advance, although it has pedagogical 
disadvantage. It makes possible a uniformity of value, balance, and con- 
tinuity in the text, and the introduction of desirable accessory, technical, 
and theoretical material in the appendix. 

The self-psychology will have a fair trial in this book, which is lucid, 
systematic, and pithy in language and treatment and has a wholesome 
scientific, artistic, and philosophical setting. 

C. E. Seashore. 

Univebsitt of Iowa. 

A Study of Association in Insanity. Grace Helen Kent and A. J. 
Eosanopf. American Journal of Insanity, Vol. LXVII., No. 1, pp. 
37-96. 

This study represents a determined and thoroughgoing effort to 
eliminate subjective sources of error in dealing with free association 
material. 1 The experiments described consist of a series of 100 stimulus 
words to which responses were obtained from 1,000 subjects, aggregating 
a considerably greater material than has previously been concentrated 
upon this topic. The 100 stimulu words are of varying degrees of 
familiarity, but, according to the writers, are selected rather for their 
unlikelihood of arousing special "personal experiences in ordinary sub- 
jects." However, the part played by special experience in the responses 
depends very much more upon the temperament of the subject than the 
actual character of the stimulus words. This temperamental tendency is, 
of course, precisely what the investigators wish to adapt the test to 
measure. 

The authors raise the natural objections against the " logical " meth- 
ods of classifying the responses, of which, indeed, save for special purposes, 
their frequency tables largely eliminate the need. These frequency tables 
occupy four fifths the space of the report. Each of the thousand responses 
to each of the hundred stimulus words is enumerated in alphabetical order, 
with the indication of its frequency. Thus to the stimulus word table, 
the response article occurs 3 times, board 14 times, chair 267 times. The 
greatest number of different response words was to anger, 280 ; the fewest 
to needle, 72. These tables thus constitute a dictionary of associations, 

1 This is the portion of the paper of greatest interest to normal psychology. 
The second portion of the report, dealing mainly with pathological cases, has 
since appeared in the American Journal of Insanity, Vol. LXVII., No. 2, p. 317. 



